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NAZARETH THE HOME OF JESUS. 



By Hon. Selah Merrill, LL.D., 
Andover, Mass. 



Quietly, unobtrusively, by a few simple references in the 
early part of the gospels, chiefly that of Luke, Nazareth appears 
upon the stage of history, never to pass into oblivion, always 
thereafter to hold a unique position in the affairs of the world. 
Its origin is not known, both sacred and profane annals are 
silent respecting it; but suddenly, as a lifted cloud sometirres 
reveals a mountain summit, the veil is removed, and Nazareth, 
" beautiful for situation," becomes at once the point whither the 
eyes of men are directed with surpassing interest — a place 
forever dear to their hearts. 

The situation of The Home of Jesus must first receive our 
attention. On the top of a mountain, sixteen hundred feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, there is a small, shallow valley, 
about one mile from east to west and one quarter of that 
distance from north to south. To the northwest of this valley 
rises the summit of the mountain on the lower slopes of which 
Nazareth is built, so that the town's greatest length is from 
northeast to southwest. To the east of the town is the village 
spring, the only source of water supply, except what is collected 
in cisterns. The surface of this little valley is not level like the 
bottom lands of some river, but undulating or broken rather, 
since the underlying rock has pushed through the surface and 
formed many low, rough hillocks, some of which are covered 
with olive trees. Round this valley runs a line of hills of 
unequal heights, but not over four hundred feet at the highest 
point — the summit already referred to. Every visitor has 
observed the inclosed appearance of this mountain town as 
unusual, for throughout all the highlands of Palestine its cities 
and villages commonly occupy the most commanding positions, 
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and writers have repeatedly called attention to these surround- 
ing hills, as if they were designed to guard from intrusion this 
sacred spot. The rock formation of the region is limestone, and 
in the encircling hills great patches and seams of white appear 
wherever the earth has been washed away ; but the soil on the 
hillside and in the valley has been cultivated, so that the general 
appearance is attractive and even beautiful. Prickly pear serves 
for hedges; fruit trees — pomegranate, orange, lemon, fig, and 
olive — form clusters of green on the landscape ; cattle graze here 
and there ; in the spring a carpet of flowers is spread over hill 
and valley, and in the early summer fields of waving grain ripen 
for the harvest. The situation of Nazareth suggests a quiet, 
peaceful manner of life, directly in contrast to the bustle and 
din of seaport towns or great commercial centers. 1 

This valley presents different aspects according to the season 
of the year when it is visited ; if it is early in the year, the 
husbandmen are industriously caring for their gardens ; if in 
midsummer, the great threshing floors just south of the village 
are covered with oxen " treading out the corn," Deut. 25 : 4. At 
another season numerous pleasure parties are seen gathered in the 
shade of fig or olive tree, and at another time, when these royal 
fruits have ripened, groups of men and women are busy gather- 
ing and preparing them for winter use. Thus throughout the 
year, except in the rainy months, the landscape of Nazareth 
offers a great variety of charming pictures of happy peasant and 
village life. 

There are many roads leading to Nazareth from different 
parts of the country, as (1) from Mount Tabor and the east; (2) 
from Nain, Endor, and the southeast; (3) from Jenin, Samaria, 
and the south; (4) from Carmel, Haifa, the seacoast southwest 
and west; (5) from Acre, Seffurieh — an old capital of Galilee — 
and the northwest; (6) from Tiberias, the Horns of Hattin, 
Cana of Galilee, Kefr Ke?ma, and the northeast. Bv all these 
routes, with perhaps a single exception, the traveler, a few 
minutes before he reaches the town, is on high ground, so that 

1 Robinson, Researches, II, 339-44. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 356-60: 
437—45. Tobler, Nazareth. Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ. 
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Nazareth, with its quiet basin, its buildings, the circle of hills, 
and all its attractive features, comes before the eye at once. This 
sudden view is one of surprise and pleasure, quite apart from any 
sacred associations; but to the Christian the pleasure is enhanced, 
because he knows that he is looking down upon the earthly 
home of Christ. Certainly it is no slight thing to look for the 
first time upon a scene like this. 

Suppose we pause for a moment on some elevation south of 
Nazareth and look over at a glance, as we can easily do, the 
entire place. Being built on the slope of the hill, the houses, 
from this point, show to the best advantage. The village is 
longest, as we have said, from northeast to southwest an«d mounts 
the slope to the northwest. The southwest section, on our left, 
is the Latin quarter. The opposite end of the village, the north- 
east, is the Greek quarter; while on the east, almost directly in 
front of us, is the Mohammedan quarter. 

Immediately before us, beyond the threshing floors, is the 
khan, the lodging place of all caravans and beasts of burden 
that pass this way. Beyond that is the Latin monastery, and 
within it is the Latin Church of the Annunciation. To the west 
of the monastery is the Latin hospice, known also as the Casa 
Nuova. West of that is the English mission church, surrounded 
by a beautiful garden, and farther north is the English mission 
school. Quite to the left of the town is a Maronite church. 
We see an irregular open place, corresponding to a very crooked 
street, beginning on the south and coming out on the west side 
of the village — this is the market place of Nazareth. Like all 
Oriental market places, no attempt was ever made to have it con- 
venient, properly arranged, neat, and attractive. Directly before 
us we see the house of the Turkish governor, and the mosque 
with its graceful minaret. Farther north is the Greek church, 
and also the residence of the Greek bishop, rising from the midst 
of a garden of trees and shrubs Up the slope to the northwest 
is the English hospital, and the orphanage of the Society for 
Promoting Female Education in the East, under the care of the 
English, which is a fine and imposing structure. Just at the 
eastern end of the town our eye rests upon some dilapidated 
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graves in an open field ; this is the Mohammedan cemetery, 
showing the usual signs of neglect. Northeast of this there is 
another cemetery, quite neat in appearance, which belongs to 
the Greeks, and near it is the Greek Church of St. Gabriel. 
Between this spot and the town files of women are seen every 
morning and evening passing to and fro, carrying jars of water, 
for just south of the church of St. Gabriel is the Virgin's Well, 
which supplies the people of the village with water. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there was little to distinguish 
Nazareth from the common, unthrifty, neglected appearance of 
other Oriental towns, but within a recent period foreign influence, 
which has been almost wholly missionary in character, has 
worked a wonderful change in this respect, so that now a consid- 
erable number of attractive private residences and public build- 
ings have been erected, all of white stone, which make it pictur- 
esque and beautiful. 

It was inevitable that traditions should spring up in connec- 
tion with such a place as Nazareth, and these are interesting, if 
for no other reason, for the manner in which they affect differ- 
ent individuals. Some persons consider them of great impor- 
tance both for devotional and historical purposes, while another 
class are repelled by them. It is to be hoped that the 
latter are in the large majority. As the place during the early 
centuries of our era was occupied almost entirely by Jews, 
Christian traditions would most likely be of late origin, the 
earliest of them originating probably not prior to 4C0 A. D., 
while most of them arose at a much later date. Historical 
notices are few, and monumental evidence does not exist, except 
it be in the Fountain of the Virgin. This fountain has always 
existed, and there -can be no doubt that it was often frequented 
by the child Jesus and his mother. The Church of Gabriel, 
already mentioned as situated near this spring, is the Church of 
the Annunciation of the orthodox Greeks, who claim that it was 
at this fountain, at the moment when she was drawing water, that 
Mary received the first salutation of the angel. The protevan- 
gelion is authority for this statement, and hence the Greeks at an 
early period built here their church. In this matter they seem 
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to have the advantage over the Latins, whose place of Annun- 
ciation is the spot where the Latin monastery now stands, in the 
southern part of the town. The spring which supplies the Vir- 
gin's Fountain is actually beneath the Greek church, close by 
the altar, and there is an opening in the floor of the church by 
which the water is reached to supply visiting pilgrims. The 
underground conduit which carries the water to the fountain is 
only a few yards in length. 

The Latin Church of the Annunciation, situated within the 
walls of the Latin monastery, is made attractive externally by 
a garden with cypresses and palms. The present building, 
seventy feet by fifty, was erected in 1730, and its walls are cov- 
ered with pictures. The Chapel of the Annunciation is in a 
grotto, to which we descend by a flight of fifteen marble steps, 
bringing us to the vestibule which is the Chapel of the Angels, 
where are two altars, St. Joachim on the right and the Angel 
Gabriel on the left. Between these we enter the Chapel of the 
Annunciation, where is an altar, over which is written : " Here 
the Word was made flesh." Immediatelv beyond this is another 
dark room, called the Chapel of St. Joseph, and over its altarare 
the words : " Here He became subject unto them." A marble 
column marks the exact spot where Gabriel stood, and another, 
suspended from the ceiling, called Marv's column, that where 
the virgin received the angel's message. 

Over this spot the House of the Virgin is said to have stood 
formerly, which, as tradition is not limited as to time, space, or 
any other inconvenient circumstances or conditions, was carried 
off bodily by angels to prevent its being desecrated by the 
Mohammedans. From its first flight, which was a long one, it 
alighted in Tersato, near Fiume, in Dalmatia, and from the next 
it alighted in Loreto, Italy. Some suspicion must have attached 
to this miracle from the very first, for it had to wait two full 
centuries before it was finally accepted as sober, authentic his- 
tory. 

A rock cavern just beyond the Chapel of St. Joseph, small, 
dark, and rude, is called the Virgin's Kitchen. Two hundred 
yards north of the monastery, still in the Mohammedan quarter, 
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is a Latin chapel, built in 1859, called the Workshop of Joseph, 
and above its altar is a picture, presented by a lady of Florence, 
representing Joseph at work, assisted by Jesus. In the extreme 
west of the town is another small chapel of the Latins, called 
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Mensa Christi, or Table of Christ, because it contains a large 
block of limestone, ten feet by twelve and four feet high, where 
Christ dined with his disciples before and after the resurrection. 
This tradition is said to be quite modern. The synagogue in 
which Christ was teaching when the crowd sought to kill him is 
still shown, but as it has been moved from point to point at 
different periods, it has, of course, no claim to respect, although 
the existence of such a synagogue is mentioned as early as A.D. 
570, by Antoninus Martyr, who says that " there was still hang- 
ing in it the volume in which the Lord learned his ABC, also 
a beam on which the Lord sat as a child." The last of the tra- 
ditions which will here be noticed is the Mount of Precipitation, 
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or cliff, down which the excited inhabitants wanted to throw r 
Christ, Luke 4 : 29. This is about two miles south of the village, 
a point looking down upon the great Esdraelon plain — as improb- 
able a place as could well be selected. It may be mentioned 
here that there is a small cliff to the west of the town, near the 
Maronite church, which, it is thought, might answer the con- 
ditions for the " brow of the hill" of the passage just referred 
to in Luke's gospel. 

Our purpose was to visit the earthly home of Christ, and we 
feel that the time is lost which is spent in considering such 
childish stories as have just been told. As one result, however, 
we can assert with special emphasis that in the manufacture of 
traditions zeal is absolutely blind to probabilities, and also that, 
when men attempt by inventions of their own to add to the plain 
records of the gospels, they produce only clumsy work, which 
has nothing to commend it to the human intellect or heart. 

From tradition we turn to the gospels to see w 7 hat they 
have to tell us of Nazareth. Their testimony is meager, but 
extremely valuable so far as it goes. The New Testament men- 
tions this place thirty times, but in a large majority of cases in 
the formula " Jesus of Nazareth," which is varied as "Jesus the 
prophet of Nazareth," Matt. 21 : 11, or as "Jesus Christ of Naz- 
areth," Acts 4:10. The remaining notices, arranged historically, 
present themselves as follows : Gabriel was sent " unto a city 
of Galilee named Nazareth," Luke 1 : 26. At the time of the 
taxing by order of Augustus Caesar, Joseph and Mary went from 
Nazareth, a city of Galilee, to Bethlehem to be enrolled, Luke 

2 : 4. After the return from Egypt, Joseph and Mary " came and 
dwelt in a city called Nazareth," Matt. 2 : 23, which in vs. 22 
is said to be in Galilee. Again Nazareth is called, speaking of 
the parents of Jesus, " their own city," Luke 2 : 39. When John 
began his ministry, Jesus went from Nazareth in Galilee to meet 
him on the Jordan, Mark 1:9. At a later time Jesus " came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and, as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day and stood up to 
read," Luke 4: 16. Here is evidence of residence in Nazareth 
for a period covering a considerable number of years ; also that 
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Jesus was accustomed to attend divine service ; that he was 
accustomed to read in the synagogue ; and certainly that Naza- 
reth had a synagogue. Still later it is said that Jesus left Naza- 
reth and took up his abode in Capernaum, Matt. 4:13. Besides 
these notices there remains one passage which is supposed to 
have reference to the character of Nazareth, found in the response 
of Nathanael to Philip, John 1 : 46 : " Can any good thing come 
out of Nazareth? " 

The interpretation of this passage is of more than ordinary 
importance. The words are simple, and, on the face of them, 
their meaning is clear. We can, therefore, take them literally. 
But the objection is that they are too sweeping. It is beyond 
human experience that the statement should be true. Some- 
thing is affirmed of Nazareth that could not be true of any 
other city in the world. Moreover, the character of the speaker, 
Nathanael, must be considered. Jesus said of him that he was a 
man " in whom was no guile," John 1 : 47. Consequently, he must 
be far above any feeling of contempt, any narrow, local preju- 
dice. The moment we take Nathanael's words literally we get 
into trouble. On the other hand, the national expectation at 
that time was that Christ was to appear at Bethlehem, and in 
this expectation Nathanael shared. Under these conditions, in 
his surprise at what had been affirmed, he exclaimed : " Can the 
good thing which we expect come from Nazareth ? We know 
prophecy, and can the Messiah come from Nazareth?" This 
is the natural interpretation, it is consistent with the facts, and 
it involves no contradiction in the words of Christ. 

We shall be able to appreciate Nazareth more correctly if we 
consider its relations geographically to other towns of more or 
less historical note that lay almost immediately about it. Haifa, 
on the sea, and the foot of Carmel were eighteen miles to the 
northwest. In the same general direction, but a little farther to 
the north, was Acre or Ptolemais, where the Roman army gath- 
ered by land and sea at the beginning of the Jewish war. Safed 
was twenty-three miles to the northeast ; Tiberias and the Sea of 
Galilee sixteen miles to the east; Zerin, the ancient Jezreel, ten 
miles to the south and visible from Nazareth through an open- 
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ing in its rim of hills. Tabor was five and a half miles to the 
east and in full view from Nazareth. Kcfr Ke?ina or Cana of 
Galilee was less than four miles to the northeast. Seffurich, 
the capital of Galilee during a large part of Christ's life, was 
three and a half miles north. Jotapata, now/^/, where occurred 
one of the most prolonged and desperate sieges of the Jewish 
war, was nine miles north ; and Japha, whose inhabitants resisted 
the Roman advance with heroic bravery, was two miles south. 
A place so sightly, so attractive as a summer resort from the 
seacoast and the Jordan valley as well, with roads leading in 
every direction, and in near proximity to some of the most 
important cities of the province, could hardly have been so 
" isolated " as is sometimes alleged. Isolation cannot always 
be predicated of a secluded place. 

One of the most remarkable views in Palestine is obtained 
from the summit of the hill which rises above the town of Naza- 
reth. In about fifteen minutes from the village the highest 
point is reached, where is a white wely, called Neby Ismail, Sain, 
or Sim an, for it has different names, and from here one looks 
out on a marvelous world. The extent and variety of the 
scene are surprising. Dr. Robinson said : " I shall never forget 
the impression I received as the enchanting panorama burst 
upon me." The present writer first saw this picture in 1869, 
and with every repeated visit since that time it has become to 
him more and more wonderful. What a wilderness of moun- 
tains on every hand ! To the east the hills beyond the Jordan, 
Mount Tabor, Little Hermon,/<?fe/ Duhy, and Gilboa ; to the 
south the mountains of Samaria and the long, wooded range of 
Carmel stretching on to the sea; to the north the delightfully 
picturesque Galilean highlands ; and to the northeast rises 
majestic Hermon, with its crown of snow. But mountains are 
not all ; to the north lies the beautiful plain El Buttanf, the 
Asochis of history, dotted with olive groves ; to the south the 
great Esdraelon plain, sweeping westward to the Mediterranean; 
at our feet the quiet valley of Nazareth ; and to the northeast 
and east the vast depression in which lie the Sea of Galilee and 
the river Jordan, both of which are out of sight. Moreover, the 
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whole region is dotted with scenes of human interest — Deborah 
and Barak, and Sisera whose hosts the Kishon swept away ; 
Gideon and the routed Midianites ; Elijah and his vindication 
against the prophets of Baal ; Saul, Samuel, and the witch of 
Endor ; Jehu in his chariot rushing madly towards Jezreel ; 
Jezebel and her tragic death ; Saul and Jonathan struggling 
against the Philistines and dying together ; these are but a frac- 
tion of the events which took place in the region spread out before 
us on this commanding summit. Earth, sea, and sky, mountain, 
hill, valley, and plain, river and shore, caravans and routes of 
commerce, battlefields and birth places of famous men — certainly 
objects of sublimity and beauty are here combined as nowhere 
else in the world. We are thrilled and delighted ; but such 
feelings are nothing compared to the intense gratification that 
would be ours could we be told how all this variety and mag- 
nificence of natural scenery impressed our Lord himself. This 
summit was often visited by him«, many times he looked thence 
abroad over his Father's world, and how was he affected by it ? 
No doubt he appreciated it all far more keenly and truly than we 
possibly can, but to him who " must be about his Father's busi- 
ness " it may have seemed of far less importance than it does to us. 

The meaning of the name Nazareth, at present En Nasirah, 
has been a puzzle to scholars and possibly can never be deter- 
mined beyond dispute. But in this case, as in the interpretation 
of John 1 : 46, when all other methods fail, it is wise to try the 
common-sense method. In every country prominent hills have 
names given them which express some individual peculiarity ; 
and what possible objection can there be to applying this rule to 
Nazareth ? The Hebrew word ?iatzdr means to behold, to look, 
to watch. The simplest explanation seems to be the best ; let 
us then make Nazareth, which is from this root, mean Watch 
Hill, or some name of similar import. The inhabitants of a vast 
extent of country on every side, and the multitude of sailors on 
the Mediterranean as well, would inevitably regard this summit as 
a landmark, even if they did not look up to it with feelings of awe. 

If in the New Testament times Nazareth had a population of 
ten thousand souls, it numbers at present not more than seven 
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thousand or eight thousand. The English hospital and missions, 
with their schools, have been referred to, and patient laborers 
are still carrying on here the Master's work with earnestness 
and faith. Statistics, however, convey no adequate idea of the 
success or real value of Protestant missions in an Oriental coun- 
try. The work cannot be measured by what is accomplished in 
a single year ; rather should we ask, what has been accomplished 
in a generation ? To such a question the answer is most 
encouraging ; from such a point of view the outlook is inspiringly 
hopeful. There is a steady uplifting of the people in all the 
phases of their life, such as is wrought only by the transforming 
power of the spirit of God. 
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